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THE  GERMAN  LEAVEN  IN  THE 


PENNSYLVANIA  LOAF. 


However  excellent,  in  themselves,  the  articles  which 
make  up  the  loaf,  without  leaven  it  becomes  heavy,  un- 
palatable and  worthless.  So,  in  every  community,  city  or 
commonwealth,  there  is,  and  must  be,  at  work  some  hidden 
and  under-lying  power  to  start  into  action  those  forces 
which  will  surely  result  in  either  its  weal  or  its  woe.  Of 
our  heritage  as  Pennsylvanians  we  are  justly  proud.  Ever 
loyal  and  patriotic;  unselfishly  pouring  out  her  blood  and 
her  treasures  at  the  call  of  her  country;  charitable  to 
others;  her  lands  “flowing  with  milk  and  honey;”  her 
horn  of  plenty  full,  if  not  running  over;  the  hum  of  her 
wheels  of  industry  filling  the  air  night  and  day;  her  people 
prosperous  and  happy,  aptly,  indeed,  has  she  been  termed 
the  “ Keystone  of  the  Union.”  What  has  been  the  animus, 
the  spirit,  the  leaven,  if  you  please,  which  has  permeated  the 
Pennsylvania  loaf,  and  so  happily  brought  to  perfection  that 
which  was  composed,  originally,  of  such  incongruous  ma- 
terials ? And  the  original  materials  were  indeed  incon- 
gruous. There  could  hardly  have  been  a greater  dis- 
similarity than  that  which  existed  between  the  three  great 
classes  of  people,  which,  in  almost  equal  numbers,  made  up 
the  pioneer  citizenship  of  our  Commonwealth.  At  one 
extreme  stood  the  Quaker,  thoroughly  imbued  with  his 
peculiar  religious  tenets,  devoted  to  business,  abhoring 
war  and  sacrificing  everything,  even  his  country  and  the 
lives  of  his  neighbors,  to  his  idea  of  peace  ; at  the  other 
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extreme  stood  the  Ulster  Scot,  or  Scotch  Irish,  brave,  dar- 
ing, filled  with  the  spirit  of  adventure,  and  possessed  of 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  his  Irish  neighbors,  acquired 
from  generations  of  sojourn  with  them  ; between  these  ex- 
tremes dwelt  the  German,  maligned  and  ridiculed  because 
of  his  strange  tongue,  but,  nevertheless,  equally  as  brave, 
equally  as  intelligent,  fully  as  religious  and  never  as 
bigoted,  always  as  loyal,  solidly  and  substantially  pro- 
gressive, ever  law  abiding,  adhering  to  his  German  home 
until  centuries  of  war,  rapine  and  murder  had  made  of  it  a 
wilderness,  and  only  then  coming  to  the  New  World  where 
his  highest  wish  was  to  peacefully  establish  a home  such 
as  he  had  left,  and  beside  it  to  erect  a temple  in  which  to 
serve  his  God,  and  a school  house  in  which  to  educate  his 
children.  Quietly,  imperceptibly,  the  spirit  of  the  Ger- 
man has  been  communicated  to  his  neighbors,  his  blood  has 
been  mingled  with  theirs,  until  to-day,  few  indeed  are  the 
so-called  “old  families”  of  this  State  who  do  not  feel  the 
influence  of  the  one  and  boast  the  existence  of  the  other. 
Surely  I will  not  be  misunderstood  when  I say  this,  and  it 
is  very  far  from  my  purpose  to  disparage  the  noble  deeds 
of  others.  Whether  we  proclaim  our  English,  Scotch, 
Irish,  French,  Huguenot,  or  Quaker  origin,  whatever  it 
may  be,  to-day  we  are  all  Pennsylvanians,  and  it  is  that 
name,  above  all  others,  which  is  now  our  greatest  pride. 
Am  I wrong  in  claiming  that  the  leaven,  which  has  per- 
meated the  entire  mass  and  made  it  what  it  is,  came  from 
Germany? 

This  leaven  began  its  work  early.  Hardly  had  Penn’s 
Colony  originated  when  the  German  emigrant  made  his 
appearance.  He  came  not  the  ignorant,  uncultured,  pov- 
erty-stricken, “peasant  boor,”  as  so  many  would  have  us 
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believe,  but  the  equal  of  any  in  either  social  status  or 
wealth,  enterprise  or  intelligence. 

In  the  course  of  my  genealogical  researches,  em- 
bracing many  of  the  early  German  emigrants,  I have  been 
surprised  to  find  how  large  a number  of  them  sprang  from 
patrician  families,  even  from  those  of  the  higher  ranks  of 
nobility.  Three  of  them,  Count  Zinzendorf  and  Baron 
von  Watteville  of  the  Moravian  Church,  with  Baron 
Stiegel  of  Lancaster  County,  all  of  honorable  and  ancient 
descent  brought  their  rank  and  titles  with  them,  the  only 
instances  among  the  emigrants  of  any  nationality,  to  the 
Province,  while  others  voluntarily  renounced  those  to 
which  they  fell  heir,  esteeming  the  honor  of  no  weight  in 
comparison  with  the  privilege  of  being  a free  citizen  in  the 
great  Province  of  Pennsylvania.  An  instance  of  this  is  to 
be  found  in  the  von  Hortter  branch  of  my  own  family. 
Indeed  I question  whether  the  percentage  of  emigrants  of 
eminent  family  descent,  in  Pennsylvania,  was  not  greater 
amongst  the  Germans  than  those  of  any  other  nationality, 
and  it  is  a fact,  beyond  peradventure,  that  the  remaining 
portion,  the  peasantry,  were  unequalled,  as  a class,  in  every 
characteristic  necessary  for  the  founding  and  upbuilding 
of  a great  nation.  Even  the  despised  “ Rcdemptioners  ” 
of  later  years,  whose  status  has  been  so  grossly  misunder- 
stood and  perverted,  were  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  as  all  were  deserving,  and  many  came  to  that  un- 
fortunate condition  only  by  the  dishonorable  action  of 
those  into  whose  rapacious  hands  they  fell  through  un- 
fortuitous  circumstances  of  the  most  sad  description. 

In  the  matter  of  worldly  resources  the  early  German 
emigrant  was  equally  blessed.  Few.,  indeed,  were  those 
who  did  not  possess  the  means  of  purchasing  their  own 
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homesteads  and  of  providing  themselves  with  a sufficiency 
of  the  comforts  of  life.  Were  there  any  doubts  regarding 
this  statement  a glance  at  the  “Pennsylvania  Archives” 
and  the  “Statutes  at  Large  of  Pennsylvania,  1682  to  1801,” 
would  be  sufficient  proof  of  its  correctness,  without  giving 
thought  to  the  thousands  of  homes  of  their  descendants, 
built  on  the  original  purchase  and  now  covering  the  most 
populous  and  prosperous  districts  of  the  Commonwealth. 

And  the  German  emigrant,  who  was  ever  mindful  of 
the  blessings  which  his  religion  had  brought  to  himself,  was 
the  only  one  not  forgetful  of  those  about  him  who,  through 
ignorance,  were  without  this  same  experience  and  blessing. 
He,  alone,  abstained  from  tricking  the  aborigines,  and  he, 
alone,  labored  as  a missionary  for  the  salvation  of  their 
souls.  It  was  because  of  Conrad  Weiser’s  sterling  honesty 
to  the  red  men,  as  well  as  the  white,  that  both  have  ever 
revered  his  memory,  and  the  Indian  was  led  to  travel 
weary  miles  to  honor  the  grave  over  which  Washington 
himself  was  glad  to  pronounce  his  eulogy  ; and  it  was  the 
Moravian  Missionary  who  willingly  put  aside  the  comforts 
of  life,  aye  life  itself,  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  his  savage 
brother,  here  in  your  beautiful  Wyoming  Valley,  then  a 
wilderness  never  before  trod  by  the  foot  of  a white  man, 
•so  that  he  might  reclaim  him,  the  fruit  of  whose  work  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  even  to-day  their  bodies  rest  in 
Christian  burial  beside  each  other.  Substantially  all  we 
know  of  the  Indian  language  and  customs  has  been  learned 
from  the  missionaries  Rauch,  Zeisberger  and  Heckewelder 
of  the  Moravian  “ Unitas  Fratrum.” 

Above  all,  the  German  is  accused  of  illiteracy.  “ God 
save  the  mark  !”  The  man  whose  first  care  was  to  erect 
his  church  and  then  establish  his  parish  school  in  or  beside 
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it,  illiterate  ? Is  it  illiteracy  when,  almost  without  excep- 
tion and  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  a class  of 
people  can  not  only  read  and  write  their  own  language, 
but,  frequently,  that  of  their  neighbor  also  ? The  early 
German  settlers  of  Pennsylvania  illiterate  ? Where  then 
shall  we  place  and  how  call  Bishop  Spangenberg,  who  gave 
up  his  professorship  in  the  University  of  Jena  to  become 
an  evangelist  in  the  New  World  ; the  saintly  Muhlenberg, 
justly  called  the  Patriarch  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
America ; George  IVIich.  Weiss,  John  Philip  Boehm  and 
Michael  Schlatter,  the  disciples  of  the  Swiss  Reformation  ; 
the  learned  missionaries,  Cammerhoff  and  Boehler ; the 
courtly  Zinzendorf ; the  refined  von  Watteville  and  von 
Schweinitz,  with  his  son,  the  eminent  naturalist,  Rev. 
David  Lewis  von  Schweinitz;  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius, 
the  scholar;  Justus  Falkner,  the  pietist;  Henry  Ernst 
Muhlenberg,  the  distinguished  botanist ; the  divines,  Chr. 
Emanuel  Schulze,  John  Casper  Stoever,  John  Conrad 
Bucher,  Peter  Brunnholtz,  J.  Fr.  Handschuh,  John  Nicol 
Kurtz,  Justus  H.  Chr.  Helmuth„  later,  for  eighteen  years, 
Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  and  German  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania;  J.  L.  Voigt,  John  Fr.  Schmidt, 
Rittenhouse,  the  patriot  Astronomer,  and  a host  of  others 
well  deserving  of  mention?  The  first  type  made  in 
America  was  manufactured  by  Christopher  Sauer,  the  Ger- 
mantown printer,  in  1738,  who  also  printed  the  first  Bible 
in  a European  language,. published  in  this  country.  The 
Ephrata  press  issued  the  first  genealogical  work  in  Amer- 
ica, and,  in  conjunction  with  Sauer,  printed,  prior  to  the 
Revolution,  more  books  than  all  the  presses  of  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York  together.  The  first  newspaper  estab- 
lished west  of  the  Susquehanna  was  by  a Pennsylvania 
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German.  The  first  printed  account  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  a German  translation  of  that  document 
in  full  which  appeared  in  the  “ Pennsylvanischer  Staats 
Bote”  of  July  9,  1776,  published  by  Heinrich  Miller  of 
Philadelphia.  The  first  boarding  school  for  girls  on  this 
continent  was  opened  in  1749  at  Bethlehem,  and  is  still  in 
existence.  The  first  Pestalozzian  school  for  children  in 
America  was  established  by  Joseph  Neef,  in  1809,  at  the 
Falls  of  the  Schuylkill  near  Philadelphia.  He  was  an 
Alsatian  who  had  been  a teacher  of  languages  in  Pesta- 
lozzi’s  celebrated  school  at  Burgdorf,  Switzerland,  and 
within  a year  wrote  the  first  strictly  pedagogical  work  pub- 
lished in  the  English  language  in  this  country.  Christo- 
pher Dock’s  “ Schul  Ordnung,”  an  original  essay  on 
school  teaching,  written  in  1750  and  published  by  Sauer 
in  1770,  was  absolutely  the  first  treatise  upon  that  subject 
which  appeared  in  America.  Probably  the  first  Normal 
Department  was  that  established  at  Nazareth  Hall  in  1807. 
The  Hon.  S.  W.  Pennypacker,  of  Philadelphia,  has  now  in 
his  possession  a collection  of  Sunday  School  cards,  also 
from  the  press  of  Sauer,  in  1744,  thirty-six  years  before 
Robert  Raikes  conceived  the  idea  of  his  schools,  all  of 
which  were  used  in  American  Sunday  Schools,  which  were 
then  modelled,  substantially,  upon  the  principles  of  those 
at  present  in  vogue.  The  first  step  towards  the  introduc- 
tion of  our  present  Public  School  System,  was  taken  by 
Governor  Joseph  Pleister,  when,  by  his  recommendation 
and  influence,  the  pauper  education  of  the  day  was  sup- 
planted, in  1822,  throughout  the  district  embracing  Lan- 
caster County  principally,  by  the  “ Lancasterian  System.” 
Later  on,  it  was  a Pennsylvania  German,  William  Auden- 
ried,  who  originated  the  present  plan  of  public  education, 
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whilst  its  most  earnest  advocates  and  promoters  were  Gov- 
ernors Wolf  and  Ritner  of  the  same  race. 

When  the  German  emigrant  reached  the  shores  of 
Pennsylvania,  he  immediately  advanced,  as  a pioneer 
settler,  into  the  wilderness.  Here  he  encountered  the 
Indian,  who,  being  a savage,  combined  within  himself,  the 
two-fold  nature  of  a beast  and  a child.  As  the  first,  his 
whole  tendency  was  to  satisfy  the  lower  passions  and  de- 
sires of  the  body.  He  thirsted  for  blood  ; his  pleasure  was 
in  the  hunt,  in  warfare,  in  slaying  and  destroying,  whilst 
his  greatest  delight  was  to  witness  the  death  of  an  enemy 
by  slow  and  merciless  torture.  As  the  second,  he  longed 
to  possess  every  miserable  toy  or  ornament  he  might  see, 
and,  without  a moment’s  thought  as  to  their  real  value, 
would  sacrifice  his  all  for  the  transient  enjoyment  he  might 
gain  by  a brief  ownership  of  them.  Is  it  surprising  then 
that,  even  in  Penn’s  colony,  where  some  effort  was  made  to 
treat  the  aborigines  with  a show  of  fairness,  the  white 
man  should  take  advantage  of  them  in  many  ways,  until, 
before  long,  for  a few  insignificant  trinkets,  their  lands  had 
passed  away  from  them  forever.  It  is  true  they  were  paid 
the  price  they  asked,  and  in  the  shape  they  wanted  it,  but 
when,  one  morning,  the  Indian  woke  up  to  find  his  whiskey 
drunk,  his  match  coat  worn  out,  his  fish  hooks  lost,  his  cheap 
musket  broken,  his  squaw  weary  of  her  worthless  beads 
and  looking  glasses,  and  himself  a stranger  in  his  own  land, 
then  his  other  nature  was  aroused,  and  he  but  waited  his 
opportunity  to  wreak  a terrible  vengeance  on  those  about 
him,  whether,  actually,  friend  or  foe. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1755,  the  settlers  of 
Pennsylvania  were  sleeping  over  a loaded  mine  which 
needed  but  a spark  to  ignite  it.  That  spark  eame  with 
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the  defeat  of  Braddock  in  July,  and,  in  its  train,  there 
swarmed  along  the  frontier  hundreds  of  scalping  parties, 
carrying  death  and  destruction  with  them.  The  horrors  of 
the  French  and  Indian  War  in  Pennsylvania  have  been  too 
seldom  told  and  too  little  realized.  The  worst  part  of  the 
story  lies  in  the  fact  that  its  outbreak  found  the  Province 
entirely  unprepared.  Warnings  and  appeals  had  been 
poured  in  upon  the  Assembly  without  avail.  The  love  of 
money  and  abhorence  of  war,  or  anything  which  might 
seem  to  be  a preparation  for  it,  had  closed  the  ears  of  the 
Quaker  majority  and  blinded  their  understanding.  But, 
when  the  blow  actually  fell,  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  the 
Assembly  woke  up  to  its  duty,  and  performed  it.  For- 
tunately, the  frontier  was  then  marked  by  a natural  barrier, 
the  Blue  Range,  or  Kittatinny  Mountains.  Along  this  en- 
tire range,  between  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  Rivers, 
was  erected  a chain  of  forts,  occupying,  wherever  possible, 
the  gaps  in  the  mountains,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles 
apart.  These  were  Fort  Hyndshaw  (probably),  at  Bush- 
kill,  above  Stroudsburg,  Monroe  County  ; Fort  Hamilton, 
in  Stroudsburg ; Fort  Norris,  near  Kresgeville,  Monroe 
County  ; Fort  Allen,  at  Weissport,  Carbon  County;  Fort 
Franklin,  near  Snydersvijle,  Schuylkill  County  ; Fort  Leb- 
anon, near  Auburn,  Schuylkill  County  ; Fort  Northkill, 
near  Strausstown,  Berks  County  ; Fort  Henry,  near  Mil- 
lersburg,  Berks  County  ; Fort  Swatara,  at  Swatara  Gap, 
Lebanon  County  ; Fort  Manada,  at  Manada  Gap,  Dauphin 
County,  and  Fort  Hunter,  on  the  Susquehanna  above  Har- 
risburg. These  places  were  occupied  by  the  troops  as 
headquarters,  and  a constant  patrol  kept  up  between  them. 
In  addition,  other  block  houses  and  private  farm  houses, 
well  suited  for  the  purpose,  because  of  construction  and 
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location,  were  used  as  subsidiary  defences.  West  of  the 
Susquehanna  the  Government  built  Fort  Morris,  at  Ship- 
pensburg  ; Fort  Lowther,  at  Carlisle  ; Fort  Pomfret  Castle, 
in  the  Southern  part  of  Snyder  County ; Fort  Granville, 
near  Lewistown  ; Fort  Shirley,  in  Shirleysville,  Hunting- 
don County;  Fort  Lyttleton,  in . the  Northern  part  of 
Fulton  County,  and  Fort  Loudoun,  in  Franklin  County, 
west  of  Chambersburg,  for  the  protection  of  the  scattered 
settlers  who  had  there  made  their  homes,  whilst  at  Sun- 
bury,  (the  old  Shamokin),  was  erected  Fort  Augusta,  the 
most  extensive  of  all  the  defences,  to  secure  that  command- 
ing position  against  the  French,  who  were  striving  to  oc- 
cupy it,  and  Fort  Halifax  was  located  between  it  and  Fort 
Hunter.  To  garrison  these  posts  some  1,300  provincial 
soldiers  were  enlisted,  armed  and  equipped.  These  were, 
eventually,  divided  into  three  battalions.  One  of  these, 
called  the  Augusta  Regiment,  eight  companies  under  Col. 
William  Clapham,  was  destined  for  the  garrison  of  that 
fort ; the  second  battalion,  also  eight  companies,  under 
Lt.  Col.  John  Armstrong,  defended  the  Western  territory, 
and  the  first  battalion,  ten  companies,  had  the  care  of  the 
important  and  populous  district  between  the  Susquehanna 
and  Delaware  Rivers.  To  meet  the  expenses  incident  to 
these  preparations,  and  to  bring  the  war  to  a successful 
issue,  the  Assembly  appropriated  at  different  times,  sums 
of  money  aggregating  the  grand  total  of  ,£490,000,  no  in- 
significant amount  in  those  days,  all  of  which  was  expended 
by  the  Government  for  the  purposes  intended. 

Much  criticism  has  been  passed  upon  the  military 
methods  just  mentioned.  It  has  been  claimed  that  they 
were  not  sufficiently  aggressive  and  that  the  Quaker  ele- 
ment wasted  too  much  time,  and  too  many  lives,  in  efforts 
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to  bring  about  peace  by  means  of  treaties  with  the  Indians. 
A discussion  of  the  subject  is  most  interesting  and  I have 
endeavored,  in  another  article  elsewhere,  to  show  that 
these  criticisms  were,  in  the  main,  unjust,  and  that  the 
Government  did  its  duty  as  it  was  best  able.  This  paper, 
however,  has  a different  object  in  view.  It  is  to  make 
prominent,  and  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  all  the  fact 
that  those,  upon  whom  fell  the  terrible  blow  of  the  savage, 
were  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  whose  homes  dotted  every- 
where the  frontier  land,  and  even  crossed  the  mountain 
barrier  itself.  Had  they  not  stood  firm  as  a rock  through 
all  the  horrors  which  surrounded  them,  who  can  say  what 
might  not  have  been  the  result.  The  man  early  chosen  by 
the  Governor  to  command  the  First  Battalion  of  troops, 
because  of  his  unquestioned  bravery  and  ability,  was  Con- 
rad Weiser,  a Pennsylvania  German,  and  it  was  he,  more 
than  any  one  else,  who  was  instrumental  in  eventually 
bringing  the  war  in  the  Province  to  a happy  end.  Soldiers 
of  German  descent,  in  large  numbers,  were  found  every- 
where, and  were  not  the  least  deserving  of  those  who  took 
up  arms  in  defense  of  their  homes  and  country.  The 
“Royal  American  Regiment,”  of  the  British  Army,  still  in 
service  as  the  6oth  Infantry,  the  main  factor  in  the  final 
overthrow  of  Fort  Duquesne  by  General  Forbes  in  No- 
vember, 1758,  distinguished  for  its  great  bravery  and  valuable 
services,  was  comprised  mainly  of  Pennsylvania  Germans, 
and  commanded  by  Col.  Boquet,  a Swiss,  and  adopted  son 
of  the  Province.  Subordinate  officers  of  this  nationality 
abounded  everywhere,  all  capable  and  true,  but  especially 
worthy  of  mention,  because  of  their  zeal  and  bravery,  are 
the  brothers,  Nicholas  and  Jacob  Wetterholt,  captains  in 
the  First  Battalion,  who  guarded  the  frontier  between  the 
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Lehigh  and  Delaware  Rivers.  Fearless  of  every  kind  of 
danger,  ever  exposed  to  it,  and  never  shunning  it,  they 
both  passed  through  the  war  safely  until  near  its  close, 
when,  in  1763,  the  latter  fell  beneath  the  deadly  aim 
of  his  foe. 

The  savage  had  hardly  been  reduced  to  submission 
when  a new  enemy  arose,  a new  contest  began,  and  one, 
if  anything,  more  bitter  than  the  other,  because  it  was  the 
rising  of  child  against  parent,  of  brother  against  brother. 
The  first  blow  had  been  struck,  the  British  besieged  with- 
in the  confines  of  Boston,  Washington  just  commissioned 
as  Commander  in  Chief,  and,  on  June  14,  1775,  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  had  issued  a call  for  troops  to  form  his 
army.  Hardly  had  a month  elapsed,  barely  time  enough 
for  the  call  to  be  received  and  the  recruits  gathered,  when 
there  marched  into  the  American  camp  a body  of  hunters, 
few  less  than  six  feet  in  height,  clad  in  white  hunting 
shirts  and  leggings,  and  carrying  before  them  a green  stand- 
ard, in  the  center  of  which  was  a crimson  square  bearing 
the  device  of  a panther,  partly  enclosed  by  toils,  attempt- 
ing the  pass  defended  by  a hunter,  clad  in  white,  armed 
with  a speer,  beneath  all  the  motto,  “Domari  Nolo.”  It 
was  the  advance  guard  of' the  grand  Continental  Army, 
the  Pennsylvania  Riflemen,  nearly  one-half  of  whom  were 
Pennsylvania  Germans,  and  one-third  of  whose  companies 
were  commanded  by  men  of  the  same  race.  Of  these 
troops,  Capt.  Nagel’s  company  of  Berks  County  “Dutch- 
men,” arrived  from  Reading  in  advance  on  July  18,  1775, 
the  first  defenders  of  the  Revolution,  just  as  the  Ringgold 
Light  Artillery,  also  Pennsylvania  Germans,  and  likewise 
from  Reading,  on  April  16,  1861,  a few  hours  after  the 
call  of  the  President  for  troops,  were  the  first  to  report  at 
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Harrisburg  for  duty,  with  the  first  to  reach  Washington, 
and  became  the  “First  Defenders”  in  the  Civil  War. 

Our  fathers,  who  sprang  so  bravely  to  arms  in  1775, 
little  dreamed  of  the  great  and  glorious  Republic  which 
was  to  be  the  result  of  their  action.  They  clung  to  the 
tie  which  bound  them  to  England,  and  only  desired  that 
she  might  redress  the  wrong  under  which  they  were  suffer- 
ing. But,  when  this  had  been  refused,  and  hope  was 
changed  to  despair,  separation  alone  remained.  Then 
came  our  grand  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  freedom. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  there 
would  have  been  no  Declaration  of  Independence  on  July  4, 
1776,  and  to-day  these  great  United  States , each  an  Empire 
in  itself , might  still  be  comparatively  feeble  colonies  of  Great 
Britain. 

We  need  not  rehearse  the  familiar  causes  which 
brought  about  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  We  know  how 
they  led  to  the  shedding  of  blood  at  Lexington  and  Bunker 
Hill,  how  the  English  Ministry  and  Parliament  hardened 
their  hearts,  and  how,  finally,  separation  seemed  the  only 
remedy  left.  Massachusetts,  which  had  suffered  much, 
was  most  bitter  against  her  foe,  and  most  active  in  in- 
fluencing her  sister  colonies  to  her  own  views  of  indepen- 
dence. In  this  she  was  very  generally  successful,  so  that, 
when  Congress  had  once  more  convened,  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  find  a motion  made  by  Richard  Henry  Le$,  of 
Virginia,  and  seconded  by  John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts, 
on  June  7,  1776,  “That  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of 
right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  States ; that  they 
are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and 
that  all  political  connection  between  them  and  the  State  of 
Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved.” 
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The  success  or  failure  of  the  motion  hung  on  the 
action  of  Pennsylvania’s  delegates.  Without  her  co-op- 
eration further  action  was  useless,  with  it,  final  success 
seemed  assured.  It  is  not  for  us  to  impugn  the  motives 
of  brave  and  patriotic  men  like  John  Dickinson,  who  com- 
prised the  delegation  from  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly. 
It  would  seem  as  though  they  felt  that  the  time  for  ex- 
treme action  had  not  yet  come.  Whatever  the  reason, 
however,  the  result  was  the  same.  They  vehemently  op- 
posed the  passage  of  the  motion,  and  on  this  point 
stood  firm. 

To  realize  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  we  must  recall 
that  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  differed  from  many 
others.  Its  members  were  elected  by  a very  limited 
suffrage,  under  the  charter  granted  by  William  Penn  in 
1701,  and  it  was  composed,  in  a great  measure,  of  those 
whose  religious  principles  forbade  them  to.  declare  or  main- 
tain war.  Then  again  each  member  was  obliged  to  take 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  George  III  before  entering'upon  his 
duties.  What  more  natural  than  for  its  delegates  to  follow 
the  course  they  had  laid  down,  even  though  it  were  but 
the  feeling  of  a limited  class  and  utterly  unrepresentative 
of  the  remainder.  Their  action  was  most  unpopular; 
patriotic  citizens  protested  everywhere  ; even  the  soldiers 
rebelled  against  the  Assembly,  but,  after  all,  these  dele- 
gates were  the  representatives  of  the  only  legal  authority 
in  the  Province,  and  this  body  utterly  refused  to  rescind 
the  instructions  under  which  they  were  acting,  until,  finally, 
failure  threatened  the  whole  procedure. 

It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the  bitter  strife 
and  discussion  to  which  we  have  referred,  proceeded  the 
motion  of  June  7.  The  resolution  was  rather  a summing 
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up  of  the  whole  and  intended  to  bring  matters  to  a head. 
Finding  that  no  agreement  could  be  reached,  and  weaiy  of 
long  delay,  as  early  as  May  1 5,  Congress  started  to  cut  the 
Gordian  knot  by  recommending  to  each  Colony  the 
adoption  of  a new  Constitution  for  its  better  government, 
where  such  action  seemed  necessary.  This  blow  was  un- 
doubtedly aimed  at  the  life  of  the  Proprietary  Government. 
In  conformity  with  this  recommendation  the  members  of 
the  Whig  party  held  a meeting  in  the  State  House  yard  on 
May  2,0,  and  applied  to  the  “ Committee  of  Inspection  and 
Observation  of  the  City  and  Liberties,"  to  call  a con- 
ference of  the  committees  of  the  several  counties,  that 
these  committees  might  direct  the  election  of  a convention 
which  should  frame  a new  Constitution.  The  convention 
met,  June  18,  1776,  at  Carpenter  Hall,  Philadelphia,  and 
was  composed  of  representatives  of  all  classes  of  citizens. 
For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  Pennsylvania  was  no 
longer  under  English  authority,  but  was  beginng  to  be  “ a 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people.”  For  the  first  time  were  men  of  German  ex- 
traction chosen  as  representatives,  and,  representation 
being  according  to  population  and  counties,  these  Penn- 
sylvania Germans  held  the  balance  of  power  in  the  con- 
vention. On  their  action  hung  the  fate  of  the  nation.  It 
was  their  votes  then  which  declared,  June  24,  1776,  “the 
United  Colonies  free  and  independent  States,"  and  their 
hands  which  aided,  most  materially,  in  making  them  such. 

It  was  barely  a month  after  that  great  P'ourth  of 
July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1776,  when  those  whose 
voices  had  made  possible  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
were  called  upon  to  seal  it  with  their  life’s  blood  and  make 
it  a valid  document.  It  was  then  again  when  the  foe  was 
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about  dealing  a death  blow  to  the  infant  Republic,  and  the 
army  of  Washington  was  on  the  point  of  annihilation,  that 
the  Pennsylvania  German,  no  mean  descendant  of  genera- 
tions of  men  who  had  laid  down  their  lives  on  the  altar  of 
Liberty,  interposed  his  body,  and,  with  a lingering  thought 
of  the  dear  ones  from  whom  he  had  parted  forever,  stayed, 
for  a time,  the  wave  of  disaster,  so  that,  when  it  finally 
swept  over  his  corpse,  it  was  to  break  harmlessly  beyond. 

The  battle  of  Long  Island  was  a defeat.  It  might  have 
been  utter  destruction.  The  enemy  was  determined  to 
deal  a crushing  blow,  with  New  York  City  as  its  objective 
point.  To  stem  the  approaching  storm  Washington  had, 
nominally,  some  27,000  troops,  mostly  militia,  of  whom 
one-fourth  were  invalids  and  another  fourth  barely  fur- 
nished with  arms.  To  protect  all  possible  points  of  attack 
the  remainder  were  scattered  over  various  positions.  The 
main  body  lay  on  the  Island  of  New  York,  which  seemed 
destined  to  receive  the  first  blow  of  the  English  ; two 
feeble  detachments  guarded  Governor’s  Island,  and  the 
point  at  Paulus  Hook ; the  militia  of  the  Province,  under 
General  Clinton,  were  posted  upon  the  banks  of  the  Sound, 
where  they  occupied  the  two  Chesters,  East  and  West,  and 
New  Rochelle,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  penetrating  to 
Kingsbridge,  and  thus  locking  up  the  Americans  on  the 
Island  of  New  York. 

One  corps  only  was  stationed  on  Long  Island,  num- 
bering, not  over  5,000  men,  under  command  of  General 
Sullivan  during  the  engagement.  The  right  of  this  corps, 
under  General  Lord  Stirling,  rested  on  the  shore,  within 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  present  Greenwood  Ceme- 
tery. Col.  Atlee,  of  the  Musketry  Battalion,  with  the 
other  Pennsylvanians,  of  which  Lutz’s  Berks  County  Bat- 
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talion  and  that  of  Lt.  Col.  Kichlein,  of  Northampton 
County,  all  Germans,  were  part,  lay  south  of  Gowanus 
Bay  close  to  the  water  (near  Twenty-third  street),  and  were 
the  extreme  right.  Next  to  them  were  the  Delaware 
troops,  under  Col.  Hazlet,  and  the  Maryland  Regiment, 
under  Col.  Smallwood.  Sullivan’s  centre  lay  amongst  the 
wooded  hills,  guarding  the  Flatbush  Pass,  now  Battle  Pass, 
in  Prospect  Park.  Col.  Miles,  and  his  Battalion,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Rifle  Regiment,  occupied  the  extreme  left.  It 
was  their  duty  to  guard  the  road  by  Flatbush,  and  scour 
the  country  over  to  Jamaica  to  prevent  a flank  movement 
by  the  British.  This  duty,  unfortunately,  was  improperly 
performed,  and  was  instrumental  in  the  terrible  disaster 
which  followed. 

Here,  on  Long  Island,  the  enemy  determined  to  make 
their  assault.  His  left  was  composed  of  2,000  men  and 
ten  cannon,  under  General  Grant ; his  center  of  8,000  Hes- 
sians, and  his  right  of  fully  8,000  more  troops,  with  a train 
of  artillery,  under  Clinton,  Cornwallis  and  Percy.  Nearly 
20,000  trained  and  well  equipped  veteran  soldiery  of  the 
finest  army  the  world  had  ever  seen,  against  five  thousand 
practically  raw  recruits. 

During  the  night  of  August  26,  the  British  right  were 
already  on  their  march  to  circumvent  the  American  left. 
To  divert  attention  from  this  movement,  on  the  early  morn- 
ing of  the  27th,  a part  of  Grant’s  forces,  under  Col.  Dal- 
rymple,  having  quietly  effected  a landing,  suddenly  fell 
upon  the  American  outpost  at  the  Red  Lion  Inn,  on  the 
Martense  Lane  near  the  Narrows,  consisting  of  some  200 
men,  commanded  by  Major  Edw.  Burd,  of  Lutz’s  Battalion. 
After  a short  fight,  in  which  the  picket  was  surrounded  and 
captured,  the  enemy  advanced  and  forced  back  the  Amer- 
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ican  right,  but  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  enabled  the 
Pennsylvania  Germans,  who  had  formed  across  the  Mar- 
tense  Lane  and  were  holding  in  check  the  British  advance, 
to  regain  their  lost  position. 

For  six  hours  desultory  and  at  times  hard  fighting  was 
kept  up  here,  and  at  the  centre,  but  the  enemy  seemed 
unwilling  to  force  an  issue.  The  reason  for  this  was  soon 
apparent.  Suddenly  the  Americans  were  astonished  by 
hearing  heavy  firing  on  their  left  and  in  their  rear.  Soon 
they  saw  Miles’  Rifle  Regiment  doubled  up  on  their  centre, 
which  was  busily  engaged  with  the  Hessians  under  De 
Hiester.  In  a moment  more  the  hitherto  comparatively 
inactive  British  in  their  front  rushed  on  them.  The  Amer- 
ican centre  was  at  once  overwhelmed  and  put  to  flight, 
when  the  Hessians  fell  upon  Stirling’s  rear,  whilst  the 
Highlanders  fiercely  attacked  his  front.  Confusion  reigned 
supreme;  regimental  organization  became  impossible;  dis- 
ordered masses  of  men  sought  only  how  they  might  escape 
the  death  dealing  volleys  of  the  foe  who  surrounded  them 
on  all  sides.  Gathering  some  three  hundred  brave  Mary- 
landers about  him,  Stirling  held  out  for  a brief  time  until 
his  soldiers  had  fallen,  almost  to  a man.  The  Connecticut 
regiment  soon  met  the  fate  of  the  others,  and,  left  alone  in 
the  “jaws  of  death,”  the  only  troops  remaining  to  oppose 
the  victorious  foe,  to  give  their  comrades  time  to  seek 
saTety  behind  the  guns  of  Putnam’s  fortifications  at  Go- 
wanus  Cove,  to  save  Washington’s  army  itself,  even  the 
Nation,  was  Col.  Kichlein’s  Battalion  of  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
mans. Manfully  they  stood  their  ground  in  the  face  of 
overwhelming  foes,  under  the  Greenwood  Hills,  where,  to- 
day, a monument  marks  the  scene  of  their  heroism. 
General  Grant,  who  had  boasted  that  with  5,000  British 
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soldiers  “he  could  march  from  one  end  of  the  colonies  to 
the  other,”  had  already  fallen  dead  beneath  the  unerring 
aim  of  one  of  their  riflemen.  Many  another  foe  was  made 
to  “bite  the  dust,”  but  the  issue  could  be  of  no  uncertain 
kind.  One  by  one  these  noble  men  fell,  until,  at  last,  the 
brave  regiment  was  no  more,  many  of  its  members  having 
been  actually  massacred,  pinned  to  trees  by  the  enemy's 
bayonet,  slaughtered  in  cold  blood.  The  country  was 
saved,  but  of  the  company  from  Easton,  Col.  Kichlein’s 
home,  which  went  into  the  battle  with  less  than  one  hund- 
red men,  seventy-one  were  either  killed  or  wounded, 
amongst  the  latter  their  brave  commander. 

It  has  been  truly  said,  by  an  abler  pen  than  the 
writer’s,  that  “ Long  Island  was  the  Thermopylae  of  the 
Revolution,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  were  its 
Spartans.” 

That  it  is  “sweet  and  right  to  die  for  one’s  country,” 
is  an  old  proverb  and  a true  one,  but,  too  often,  it  brings 
to  our  mind  the  patriot  who  lays  down  his  life  in  the  tur- 
moil and  glory  of  battle,  amidst  the  roar  of  its  cannon  and 
musketry,  and  the  shouts  of  its  combatants,  and  causes  us 
to  overlook  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  that  of  the  still 
more  noble  patriot  who,  rotting  in  prison,  also  lays  down 
his  life,  sacrificing  it  by  inches  rather  than  save  it  by  be- 
coming an  apostate  to  his  country  and  his  country’s  cause. 

After  all,  it  is  this  latter  example  of  patient  suffering 
which,  more  than  the  former,  permeates  the  whole  inner 
nature  of  a people,  quietly  instilling  into  their  breasts  the 
truest  spirit  of  loyalty,  and  it  was  this  example  which  the 
Pennsylvania  Germans  set  the  American  people  during  the 
Revolution. 
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We,  of  this  generation,  who  live  so  near  to  the  occur- 
ences of  our  Civil  War,  and  are  so  familiar  with  them, 
sometimes  fail  to  realize  that  the  sufferings  of  those  who 
were  taken  prisoners  at  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  mostly 
Pennsylvanians,  and  especially  Pennsylvania  Germans, 
have  never  been  exceeded  in  any  war.  The  victory  at 
Long  Island  and  subsequent  surrender  of  Fort  Washington 
placed  some  4,000  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  British, 
which  were  continually  augmented  by  other  captures.  The 
only  prisons  then  available  were  the  “ new  ” jail,  still  stand- 
ing, though  much  altered,  as  the  Hall  of  Records,  and  the 
Bridewell,  which  was  in  the  space  between  the  present  City 
Hall  and  Broadway.  These  proving  entirely  inadequate, 
various  large  sugar  houses,  churches,  the  hospital,  and  Col- 
umbia College,  were  pressed  into  service  and  quickly  filled 
to  overflowing,  so  that  frequently  the  inmates  had  not 
sufficient  room  to  lie  down.  Confined  in  such  close 
quarters,  scantily  provided  with  food,  obliged  to  endure 
the  companionship  of  abandoned  wretches,  and  those 
tainted  with  infectious  diseases,  the  sufferings  of  the  pris- 
oners were  intense  even  here,  and  hundreds  died.  These 
sufferings,  however,  were  as  nothing  compared  to  those 
which  they  underwent  on  board  the  “ prison  ships,”  which 
infamous  vessels  were  originally  used  for  the  transportation 
of  cattle,  supplies,  etc.,  and  at  this  time  had  been  turned 
into  prisons  because  of  the  lack  of  accommodations  on  shore. 
After  the  battle  of  Long  Island  many  of  the  prisoners 
were  transferred  to  these  ships,  which  then  lay  anchored  in 
Gravesend  Bay.  The  Pennsylvania  Germans  were  princi- 
pally confined  on  the  “ Jersey,”  “ Mentor”  and  “ Whitby. ” 
Somewhat  later  on,  the  hulks  were  removed  to  the  Walla- 
bout  and  considerably  augmented  in:  numbers.  Of  all 
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these  the  old  “Jersey”  won  the  most  infamous  notoriety. 
The  old  “ Hell/’  as  she  was  called,  had  been  originally  a 
sixty-four  gun  battleship.  Her  port  holes  were  securely 
closed,  and  four  small  apertures,  twenty  inches  square, 
were  cut  through  for,  so-called,  ventilation,  and  protected  by 
iron  bars.  Here,  apparently  forgotten  by  God  and  man, 
without  a sufficiency  of  food,  without  hope  of  release, 
thousands  of  human  beings  dragged  out  a brief  and  horri- 
ble existence.  For  a short  time  during  the  day  the  pris- 
oners were  allowed  to  be  on  deck,  but,  at  sunset,  they  were 
driven  below  and  huddled  together  in  the  foul,  fetid  hold 
till  morning.  Their  incredible  sufferings  during  the  hot 
nights,  without  pure  air,  cannot  be  told,  and  hardly 
imagined.  This,  coupled  with  poor  food,  made  the  death 
rate  enormous.  Every  morning  the  brutal  cry  of  the 
British  soldier  down  the  hatchway,  “Bring  up  the  dead  ! ” 
never  failed  to  secure  an  active  and  plentiful  response. 
Whilst  the  lifeless  bodies  were  hastily  interred  on  the  ad- 
joining shore,  additional  living  bodies  took  their  places  and 
so  the  harvest  never  failed.  It  is  estimated  that  the  deaths 
on  the  “Jersey”  alone,  footed  up,  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
the  horrible  total  of  eleven  thousand.  When  at  last  she 
was  abandoned,  the  fear  ofcontagion  prevented  any  one  from 
going  on  board  or  even  approaching  her.  As  the  twilight 
closed  about  her  she  floated  on  the  waters  like  an  evil  spirit 
brooding  o’er  the  graves  of  its  victims.  Her  planks  were 
soon  filled  with  worms  which  ceased  not  from  their  work 
until  her  decaying  hull  was  riddled  with  holes,  when  she  sank 
to  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  carrying  with  her  the  curse  of  every 
true  American,  and  burying  in  oblivion  the  names  of  thous- 
ands of  patriots,  which  their  hands  had  carved  in  her  sides, 
but  the  light  of  whose  life  had  been  extinguished  forever. 
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Yes,  it  was  during  the  Revolution  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania-German leaven  was  quietly,  but  just  as  surely,  per- 
meating the  entire  loaf.  It  was  Major  General  Peter 
Muhlenberg,  the  hero  of  Brandywine,  who,  after  pronoun- 
cing the  benediction  in  his  church  at  Woodstock,  Virginia, 
laid  aside  his  clergyman’s  gown,  and  stood  forth  the  gal- 
lant soldier  he  was ; it  was  Baron  Steuben,  a German, 
if  not  a Pennsylvanian,  who  made  an  army  of  Washington’s 
motley  followers  ; it  was  Michael  Hillegass,  the  first 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  who  pledged  his  word  and 
means  to  obtain  supplies  for  his  needy  countrymen  ; the 
German  counties  of  Pennsylvania  proved  a veritable  store- 
house and  horn  of  plenty  for  Washington’s  army  ; it  was 
the  patriotic  Frederick  Augustus  Conrad  Muhlenberg  who 
became  the  first  speaker  of  the  United  States  Congress  ; 
at  your  very  doors  lie  the  remains  of  gallant  Captain  Kla- 
der  and  his  Pennsylvania-German  comrades,  massacred 
whilst  on  their  way  to  save  your  ancestors  from  the  merci- 
less savage  into  whose  clutches  they  themselves  fell  ; after 
the  disastrous  campaign  which  included  the  battles  of 
Brandywine  and  Germantown,  where  were  Washington’s 
hundreds  of  sick  and  wounded  patriots  sent  but  to  the 
Pennsylvania-German  towns  of  Ephrata,  Lititz  and  Bethle- 
hem, to  be  nursed  by  the  Pennsylvania-German  Mennonite 
monks  and  nuns  of  the  former  place,  and  the  Pennsylvania- 
German  Moravian  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  two  latter, 
whose  loving  care  and  sacrifices  on  that  occasion  have  never 
been  excelled  ? It  was  the  Pennsylvania-German  furnaces  and 
forges  of  Berks  and  Lancaster  Counties,  owned  by  George 
Ege,  Daniel  Udree,  Baron  Stiegel,  and  others,  which  sup- 
plied the  Continental  Army  with  many  of  its  cannon  and 
cannon  balls.  The  hundreds  of  splendid  mills  which 
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covered  the  entire  country  between  the  Susquehanna  and 
Delaware  Rivers  were,  almost  without  exception,  designed 
and  erected  by  Pennsylvania  Germans,  and  it  was  their 
flour  which  nourished  our  patriotic  sires  as  they  struggled 
for  liberty.  David  Ziegler  was  a Pennsylvania  German, 
born  in  Heidelberg  in  1748,  served  in  the  Russian  cam- 
paign against  the  Turks,  under  the  Empress  Catharine, 
settled  in  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  in  1775  adjutant  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Regiment,  principally  Germans,  which  was 
the  second  to  enlist  under  Washington  for  the  war,  senior 
Captain  First  Pennsylvania  Continental  Regiment,  dis- 
tinguished for  his  bravery  in  Indian  border  warfare,  pro- 
moted to  Major  and  for  six  weeks  in  command  of  the  army, 
later  led  to  resign,  elected  the  first  mayor  of  Cincinnati, 
where  he  died  in  181 1.  So  also  was  his  commander,  John 
Philip  de  Haas,  Colonel  of  the  First  Continental  Regiment 
of  Pennsylvania,  born  in  1735,  came  to  America  in  1750, 
ensign  in  the  French  War,  brigadier  general  in  1777,  en- 
gaged in  the  expedition  to  Canada  and  served  with  credit 
till  the  close  of  the  war.  Christopher  Ludwig  was  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Bakers  and  Director  of  Baking  in  the  army 
of  the  United  States  during  the  Revolution,  renowned  for 
his  sterling  qualities  and  true  patriotism.  Of  the  four 
Pennsylvania-German  Hiesters,  of  Berks  and  Montgomery 
Counties,  who  served  with  such  honor  to  themselves  during 
the  war  for  Independence,  two  attained  the  rank  of  General, 
whilst  Joseph  became  a Colonel,  and  later  a distinguished 
Governor  of  this  Commonwealth.  A careful  computation 
has  revealed  the  fact  that  fully  two-thirds  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vanians who  served  during  the  Revolution  were  Pennsylva- 
nia-Germans,  just  as  history  has  since  proven  that,  in  all 
future  wars,  and  on  all  other  occasions  when  their  services 
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were  needed  by  their  country,  they  were  ever  ready  and 
ever  performed  the  full  measure  of  their  duty. 

But  why  multiply  words,  facts  or  figures.  A glorious 
past  has  brought  us  to  a happy  present,  with  a grand  future 
spreading  out  before  us.  To-day  we  are  all  one ; no 
longer  English,  Scotch  or  German,  but  all  Pennsylvanians  ; 
converted  into  one  homogeneous  mass,  with  one  feeling, 
one  aim,  one  country,  in  which  we  all  alike  take  pride 
and  of  which  we  alike  boast.  There  has  been  a 
wonderful  change.  The  haughty  Englishman  now  lives 
in  peace  and  harmony  with  the  German  he  for- 
merly despised,  but  whose  excellent  qualities  he  has 
learned  to  honor  and  value.  The  restless  and  adventurous 
Scotch-Irishman  is  now  fully  content  to  dwell  quietly  with 
his  German  neighbor.  What  has  brought  about  this 
change,  this  new  state  of  affairs  ? What  is  the  leaven 
which  has  quietly  spread  through  the  loaf  and  thus  altered 
its  first  nature  ? It  is  the  spirit  of  the  German  who  is  to- 
day what  he  was  a century  and  a half  ago ; who,  because 
of  his  conservatism,  has  never  changed.  It  is  this  con- 
servatism, with  his  noble  qualities  of  patriotism,  industry 
and  piety,  which  has  aroused  the  admiration  of  his  neigh- 
bors, caused  them,  unconciously  it  may  be,  to  follow  his 
example,  and  has  modified  their  entire  character.  Happy 
the  people  who  have  no  worse  example  to  follow  than  that 
of  the  Pennsylvania  German,  and,  thrice  happy  they,  whose 
lives  may  be  leavened  with  his  spirit. 
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